THOMAS  LIVINGSTON,  A CONCILIARIST 

By  the  Rev.  Duncan  Shaw 

After  strong  pressure  had  been  exerted,  according  to  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  by  those  interested  in  the  reform  of  the 
church  Martin  V was  persuaded  not  only  to  appoint  Cardinal  Cesarini 
the  papal  legate  for  Germany  as  he  had  originally  planned  but  also  to 
commission  him  to  convene  and  preside  at  a General  Council  to  meet  at 
Basle.  The  Pope  issued  two  bulls  on  ist  February,  1431.  The  first 
authorised  Cesarini  to  open  the  Council  and  preside  over  it,  the  second 
empowered  him  to  change  the  place  of  meeting  as  he  wished,  to  confirm 
its  decrees  and  to  do  everything  necessary  for  the  honour  and  peace  of 
the  church.  Martin  vigorously  upheld  papal  authority,  as  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  second  bull.  The  Pope  died  of  apoplexy  on  29th  February  and  so 
his  successor,  Eugenius  IV,  was  left  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  life 
of  the  Council  almost  coincided  with  his  pontificate  which  ended  on 
23rd  February,  1447. 

As  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  summoned  by  Emperor  Sigismund,  had 
agreed  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  Hussites,  Cesarini  travelled 
throughout  Germany  preaching  the  crusade.  On  account  of  this,  he  could 
not  open  the  Council  himself,  and  so  made  arrangements  for  it  to  be 
opened  in  his  absence.  The  only  prelate,  a Burgundian  abbot,  read  the 
bulls  before  the  few  clergy  who  had  gathered  in  Basle  on  the  last  day  of 
February.  The  situation  had  not  changed  much  by  7th  March  which 
was  the  formal  date  of  opening.  The  Paris  university  delegation  and  a 
few  others  arrived  in  April,  but  it  was  not  until  23rd  July  that  the  Council 
was  actually  opened.  In  the  absence  of  Cesarini  it  was  presided  over  by 
John  of  Palomar  and  John  of  Ragusa.  Cesarini  arrived  six  weeks  later, 
having  escaped  from  the  armies,  in  disorderly  flight  in  face  of  the  Hussites. 

On  10th  October,  a letter  was  sent  to  the  Bohemians  asking  them  to 
join  the  council  in  order  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  church.  The  Pope, 
using  this  as  an  excuse,  issued  a bull  on  12th  of  the  following  month 
empowering  Cesarini  to  dissolve  the  Council  and  proclaim  another  at 
Bologna  in  eighteen  months. 

The  Council,  still  unaware  of  the  papal  attitude,  held  its  first  public 
session  on  14th  December.  Nine  days  later  the  Pope’s  representative 
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arrived  with  the  bull  addressed  to  the  president.  Cesarini  wrote  a strong 
letter  of  protest  in  reply  and  the  Council  under  the  protection  of  Sigismund 
refused  to  dissolve. 

A few  weeks  later,  on  21st  January,  1432,  an  invitation  went  out  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom  to  send  representatives  to  the  Council,  and  at 
the  second  public  session  on  15th  February  the  Council  re-affirmed  the 
main  thesis  of  the  Council  of  Constance  that  the  Pope  is  subject  to  the 
Council.  The  Council  was  greatly  increased  in  prestige  when  it  was 
supported  by  the  Synod  of  French  clergy  held  at  Bruges  on  26th  and 
encouraged  by  the  news  which  came  from  Prague  that  the  Bohemians 
were  willing  to  negotiate  with  it. 

It  was  into  this  new  atmosphere  that  Nicholas  von  Cusa  came  when 
he  was  incorporated  on  29th  with  the  Abbot  of  St.  Matthias,  and  the 
Dean  of  Wesel. 

Sigismund  supported  the  Council  in  April,  and  now  in  a very  strong 
position,  in  the  same  month  it  ordered  the  Pope  to  withdraw  the  bull  of 
dissolution  and  to  appear  before  it  in  person  or  by  proxy  within  three 
months.  Their  hands  were  further  strengthened  when  in  June  the 
Bohemians  agreed  to  send  envoys,  and  in  a spirit  of  great  confidence 
the  Council  decreed  that  all  papal  censures  were  null  and  void  and 
asserted  that  if  a vacancy  occurred  in  the  papacy,  the  new  pope  would 
be  elected  by  the  Council. 

The  Pope  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
and  in  August  papal  plenepotentiaries  appeared  at  Basle  to  discuss  the 
issues  at  stake. 

Conciliar  opinion  in  the  Council  was  growing.  This  is  illustrated  in 
Nicholas  von  Cusa's  De  Concordantia  Catholica  which  was  being  written 
at  Basle  at  the  time.  Their  position  was  made  plain  to  all  when  in 
September  it  was  declared  that  the  Pope  is  subject  to  the  Council. 

The  Council  continued  to  press  the  Pope  for  recognition  and  on  18th 
December  it  gave  him  sixty  days  to  remove  his  censures.  It  was  just 
prior  to  this  that  Livingston  joined  the  Council.  No  Scotsman  was  present 
before  Thomas's  arrival,  and  he  may  either  have  been  encouraged  to  go 
to  Basle  by  some  political  leader  in  Scotland  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by 
Nicholas  von  Cusa. 

On  the  4th  January  the  Bohemian  envoys  arrived  and  the  position  of 
the  Council  was  so  strong  that  Eugenius  appointed  four  cardinals  as  his 
legates  to  Basle. 

The  reforming  purpose  of  the  Council  was  vitiated  during  its  whole 
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life  by  its  status,  its  relationships  with  pope  and  emperor  and  the  morals 
and  vested  interests  of  some  of  the  clergy  taking  part.  The  negotiations 
with  the  Bohemians,  which  took  place  during  the  early  months  of  1433, 
were  important  and  envoys  were  sent  from  Basle  to  Prague.  The  Council 
was  greatly  concerned  about  this  matter  all  through  the  year  1433  and  a 
second  embassy  was  sent  in  October.  The  Basle  representatives  at  the 
Diet  of  Prague  in  November  settled  on  a basis  of  agreement  and  on  the 
embassy’s  return  further  negotiations  were  commenced.  The  whole 
question  dragged  on  during  the  next  few  years  but  no  solution  was  found 
and  the  Council  refused  demands  of  the  Bohemians  at  the  close  of  1437. 

This  was  typical  of  the  results  of  all  the  Council’s  deliberations  during 
the  five  years  from  its  commencement  to  its  official  transfer  to  Ferrara 
by  the  Pope. 

It  worked  seriously  and  with  very  good  intentions.  As  well  as  its 
consultations  with  the  Hussites,  it  opened  negotiations  with  the  Greeks 
and  attempted  to  find  some  legislative  formula  to  reform  the  curia  and 
the  church  in  general. 

Its  complete  failure  became  apparent  when  the  divisions  due  to 
certain  extreme  opinions  held  by  some  of  the  Council  from  the  beginning 
could  not  be  overcome.  The  final  breach  came  in  April,  1437,  and  all 
attempts  at  reconciliation  failed.  The  well  known  session  held  on  7th 
May,  when  conflicting  decrees  were  published  in  the  cathedral  amid  wild 
confusion,  revealed  to  everyone  the  serious  dissention  in  the  Council’s 
ranks. 

Eugenius  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  and  his  position  was 
greatly  strengthened  when  his  legates  won  over  the  Greeks  and  they 
met  with  him  at  Bologna.  The  Pope  ratified  the  decrees  of  the  minority 
and  issued  a bull  intimating  that  a council  would  be  held  in  the  future  at 
Udine  or  Florence.  The  Council  failed  to  make  any  further  impression 
on  Eugenius  and  the  Emperor  was  neutral. 

On  1st  October,  1437,  the  Pope  was  declared  contumacious.  Eugenius 
replied  by  declaring  the  Council  dissolved  on  18th.  The  position  of  the 
conciliarists  was  weakened  further  when  they  failed  to  solve  the  Bohemian 
question  and  the  final  break  came  after  the  death  of  Emperor  Sigismund 
on  9th  December. 

Cesarini  left  Basle  on  9th  January  after  the  Pope  had  published  a bull 
transferring  the  Council  to  Ferrara.  He  had,  during  the  last  few  months, 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  parties,  but  the  control  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Cardinal  d’Allemand  and  he  left  Basle  a disappointed  man. 
The  Council  ought  to  have  promoted  peace  and  the  reform  of  the  church, 
but  it  was  now  being  used  as  an  engine  of  political  attack  upon  the  papacy 
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and  to  a great  degree  unity  and  reform  had  given  place  to  discord  and 
self  seeking.  Cardinal  Allemand,  Archbishop  of  Arles,  was  appointed 
president,  and  on  the  24th  January  the  Pope  was  suspended  from  office. 
Allemand  remained  President  of  the  Council  until  it  faded  away  on  16th 
May,  1443. 

An  educated  and  experienced  Scottish  Abbot  who  appeared  at  the 
Council  in  1432  and  took  a leading  part  in  its  deliberations  until  the  end 
was  Thomas  Livingston,  Abbot  of  Dundrennan. 

Thomas  Livingston  was  one  of  the  earliest  students  at  St.  Andrews 
University.  He  graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  14131  and  became  a Master 
of  Arts  in  the  following  year.2  His  origins  are  difficult  to  determine  with 
perfect  certainty  as  he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  a married  man  and  an 
unmarried  woman.  Nevertheless,  because  of  his  early  preferment  in  the 
church  and  his  close  contact  with  many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time 
in  Scotland,  it  can  be  assumed  that  he  was  very  closely  related  to  the 
famous  Livingston  family  which  exerted  very  considerable  political  force 
in  Scotland  until  its  fall  in  1449. 3 It  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  a 
natural  brother  of  Sir  Alexander  Livingston  of  Callander.4  He  was  a 
little  older  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  at  the  university  being  about 
twenty-five  when  he  graduated  B.A.5 

After  having  studied  under  one  of  the  great  Scottish  scholars  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Laurence  of  Lindores,  he  left  St.  Andrews  to  study 
theology.  No  record  can  be  traced  as  to  where  he  studied,  but  he  was  a 
Bachelor  of  Systematic  Theology  when  he  matriculated  at  the  University 
of  Cologne  shortly  after  he  left  Rome  in  March,  1423. 6 It  may  be  hazarded 
that  he  went  to  the  University  of  Paris,  although  there  is  no  trace  of  his 
name  in  the  records  that  remain.  In  1423  too,  the  first  mention  is  made 
of  his  being  a Cistercian  monk  of  Newbattle.7  As  will  be  seen  later, 
Thomas  was  a deeply  spiritual  man  intent  on  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  and  was  easily  moved  to  enter  the  monastic  life.  Furthermore, 
he  may  have  entered  the  Cistercian  Order  about  the  time  of  his  graduation 
at  St.  Andrews  in  the  hope  that  the  Abbey  would  finance  him  while  he 
studied  theology.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  Abbey  did  support 
him  although  Benedict  XII  had  in  1336  obliged  monasteries  to  keep 
about  five  per  cent,  of  their  inmates  at  a university.8 


1 Early  Rees.  St.  And.  Univ.,  p.  1.  * Ibid.,  3. 

* Cf.  Dunlop,  Bishop  Kennedy,  pp.  106-11  and  n. 

* Cameron,  Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  1423-1428,  p.  9 n. 

5 Stated  to  be  over  seventy  in  1459.  C.P.R.,  xi,  388. 

* C.P.R.,  vii,  290.  1 ibid. 

8 G.  G.  Coulton,  Scottish  Abbeys,  p.  199.  See  p.  iQQi  for  cases  of 
neglecting  to  implement  these  statutes. 
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In  1422,  Thomas  became  acquainted  personally  with  the  practice  of 
appointing  persons  to  dignities  without  considering  the  voice  of  the 
convent.  He  went  to  the  curia  in  order  to  hasten  the  confirmation  of  his 
appointment  to  the  abbacy  of  Newbattle  in  succession  to  Thomas  de 
Langlands  as  abbot,  who  only  lived  for  a few  months.  Langlands  had 
been  postulated  by  the  convent  and  on  10th  June,  1422,  he  offered  five 
hundred  florins  for  common  services  on  appointment.1  To  Livingston’s 
great  disappointment  he  found  that  the  Pope  had  appointed  David 
Croyser,  although  the  matter  was  not  concluded  at  the  Roman  court  by 
David’s  brother,  William,  archdeacon  of  Teviotdale,  until  8th  January, 
1423.2 

He  stayed  in  Rome  until  March,  1423,  but  the  situation  could  not  be 
altered,  and  he  would  be  stimulated  in  any  case  to  prolong  his  stay  in 
Rome  as  Martin  V had  proclaimed  a Jubilee  for  the  year  1423. 3 He  left 
Rome  for  the  University  of  Cologne  with  a pension  of  one  hundred  gold 
florins  per  year  to  be  paid  by  the  new  Abbot  of  Newbattle  at  Edinburgh 
out  of  the  fruits  of  the  monastery,  half  at  Whitsuntide  and  the  other  half 
at  Martinmas  during  the  pleasure  of  the  apostolic  see  or  until  he  was 
appointed  to  a benefice  of  the  same  value.4  On  arrival  at  Cologne  he 
appears  to  have  connected  himself  with  the  Cistercian  cloister  of 
Hemelrode.5 

In  view  of  his  later  activities  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Cologne6  which  was  the  centre  for  more  radical  churchmen. 
His  colleague  of  later  years,  Nicholas  von  Cusa,  who  graduated  as  a 
Doctor  of  Canon  Law  at  Padua,  entered  the  University  of  Cologne  on 
8th  April,  1425,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Livingston 
made  the  acquaintance  of  this  brilliant  young  doctor,  a dozen  years  his 
junior,  during  their  student  days.7 

Thomas  studied  theology  in  Cologne.  He  was  an  S.T.B.  when  he 
matriculated  there  and  graduated  S.T.M.  He  is  referred  to  as  such  in 
later  documents  and  is  once  described  as  S.T.D.  He  is  recorded  as  having 
remained  at  Cologne  until  1425,  but  he  may  have  remained  there  longer. 

x Obi.  et.  Sol.,  60,  xv,  quoted  by  Baxter.  Copiale,  p.  490. 

3 Cameron,  Apostolic  Camera  of  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  6-7. 

* Cf.  Pastor,  History  of  the  Popes  (English  translation),  i,  Appendix  17  and 
Nicholas  von  Cusa.  De  mente,  i,  p.  147. 

* C.P.R.,  vii,  290,  and  Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  1423-28,  pp.  8-9. 

8 Koln  Archiv  Mitteilungen  Heft  36-7,  pp.  58-9,  No.  407. 

6 He  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Cologne  after  March,  I423-  Keussen, 
Die  Matrikel  der  Universitat  Koln,  i,  137,  10. 

T Nicholas  was  born  in  1401.  Scharpff,  Der  Kardinal  und  Bischof  Nicholas 
von  Cusa. 
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Livingston  was  granted  a dispensation  on  account  of  illegitimacy  on 
28th  July,  1430,  so  that  he  might  be  promoted  to  any  dignity  even 
abbatial  in  his  own  order.1  It  was  after  this  date  and  before  his  incorpora- 
tion at  the  Council  of  Basle  on  14th  November,  1432,  that  he  became 
Abbot  of  Dundrennan,  for  at  Basle  he  was  so  called  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  unlikely  that  he  was  ever  a resident  abbot  as  he  was  at  Basle  from 
1432  until  he  was  deprived  by  Eugenius  IV  in  1441. 2 

King  James  does  not  appear  to  have  known  at  first  whether  to  support 
the  Council  of  Basle  or  not.  It  seems  likely  that  he  sent  to  Basle  John 
Winchester,  a clerk  of  the  royal  household,3  who  was  incorporated  at  the 
Council  shortly  after  Livingston  on  15th  December,  1431, 4 and  it  is 
significant  that  the  Council  wrote  to  the  King  of  Scots  for  his  support 
four  days  later.5  James  was  greatly  influenced  by  this  letter  and  on  6th 
June  of  the  following  year  a safe  conduct  was  given  to  Bishop  Cameron 
of  Glasgow,  with  whom  Winchester  had  been  closely  associated,  and  to 
Walter  Painter,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  to  go  to  England  and  then  to  the 
General  Council,6  but  they  did  not  leave  Scotland  at  that  time.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  Charles  VII  of  France  wrote  to  James  urging  him  to 
send  representatives  to  Basle. 

It  was  in  September  that  the  first  indication  was  given  that  James 
would  give  his  support,  when  Livingston  mentioned  at  the  Council  that 
James  was  one  of  the  kings  supporting  the  Council.7  This  was  possibly  a 
verbal  message  brought  by  John  Winchester  who  was  now  in  Rome. 

James  was  undoubtedly  influenced  when  the  Pope  despatched  Croyser 
and  Turnbull  to  Scotland  to  summon  Bishop  Cameron  to  Rome.  At  last, 
having  been  influenced  by  all  these  considerations,  the  personal  solicita- 
tions of  Livingston  and  the  visit  to  Scotland  by  Gerardus  Capitani  de 
Landnano,  Bishop  of  Lodi,  on  the  Council's  behalf,8  James  commissioned 
eight  representatives  on  22nd  June,  1433,  headed  by  Bishop  Cameron,  to 
go  to  Basle,9  and  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Livingston  a 
letter  of  good  wishes  which  was  read  before  the  Council  on  14th  August.10 
The  eight  representatives  were  incorporated  at  Basle  on  4th  February, 

1 C.P.R.,  x,  271. 

* Cameron,  Apostolic  Camera  of  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  129. 

8 Cf.  Balfour  Melville,  James  I,  p.  199  and  n. 

Baxter,  Copiale,  p.  494.  * Ibid.,  pp.  85-9,  431. 

* Bain,  Calendar  of  Docs.  rel.  to  Scotland,  iv,  1057. 

7 Creighton,  History  of  the  Papacy,  ii.  » Baxter,  op.,  p.  432. 

9 Hannay,  S.H.R.,  xx,  50,  and  Patrick,  Statutes,  p.  219. 

10  Baxter,  op.  cit.,  p.  432,  and  Patrick,  Statutes,  p.  218. 
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1434. 1 During  the  life  of  the  Council  more  than  forty  Scots  were 
incorporated. 

The  Scottish  embassy  made  no  impression  on  the  Council  until  after 
the  departure  of  Bishop  Cameron  on  a mission  to  Charles  VII  in  April.2 
Then  Croyser,  taking  advantage  of  Cameron’s  absence,  attacked  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  James  and  his  councillors  and  demanded  justice 
from  the  Council.  The  wild  charges  made  against  James  were  exaggerated 
beyond  recognition.  Thomas  Livingston  defended  the  King  and  demanded 
that  the  Council  should  receive  a copy  of  the  charges  and  appoint  judges. 
The  case  was  adjourned  until  Cameron’s  return.3  Croyser  changed  his 
attitude  to  the  King  very  quickly  for  on  his  return  to  Basle  in  May,  1436, 
after  a short  absence,  he  persuaded  the  Council  to  write  to  the  King  on 
his  behalf  affirming  that  he  had  never  intended  to  say  anything  derogatory 
against  the  King’s  majesty  and  that  he  was  ready  to  declare  and  keep 
two  things — firstly,  the  honour  and  estate  of  the  universal  church,  and 
secondly,  that  of  his  lord’s  and  also  his  own  honour.4 *  On  Cameron’s 
return  to  Basle  from  France  on  25th  June,  1434,®  he  reported  on  his 
mission  and  was  called  upon  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Scottish  Crown  by  Croyser.6  The  case  was  never  settled  as  it  dragged  on 
until  the  contestants  left  the  Council. 

The  Scottish  Abbot,  as  Thomas  was  normally  called  at  Basle,  repre- 
sented the  Council  on  many  important  occasions  after  the  breach  with  the 
papacy  in  1437,  and  attempted  to  further  the  reforming  policies  of  the 
Council.  He  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Mainz  in  August,  1439,  with  the 
delegation  headed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia.7  Here  he  delivered  at 
least  two  addresses  and  another  was  delivered  in  his  name  and  that  of 
his  fellow  delegate,  Michael  Wandehvini,  provost  of  Saint  Paul-trois- 
Chateaux  in  Dauphine.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Wandelwinni.8 

During  the  deliberations  at  Mainz  Nicholas  von  Cusa,  who  was  there 
at  that  time,  raised  his  voice  in  the  cathedral  in  defence  of  the  Pope. 
He  had  no  official  status  in  the  Diet  and  was  expelled,  but  due  to  his 
•discrediting  the  Council’s  deputies,  during  his  stay  in  the  city,  the  delegates 
sought  to  meet  him  in  discussion.  As  a result  of  this,  he  was  allowed  to 

1 Baxter,  op.  cit.,  p.  4851. 

2 Baxter,  Copiale,  p.  433,  and  cf.  Balfour  Melville,  James  I,  p.  2i7n. 

8 Ibid.,  pp.  278-84,  432.  4 Ibid.,  pp.  433*4- 

6 Hallar,  Con.  Bas.,  iii,  132.  * Copiale,  432-3. 

1 Binterim,  Pragm.  Geschichte  der  Deutschen.  National,  Provinxial,  uni 

Diozesan  Konzilien,  vii,  p.  276. 

8 S.H.R.,  xxv,  p.  97  n.7. 
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take  part  in  the  Diet’s  debates  where  he  defended  the  Pope  and  no  doubt 
kept  him  informed  of  opinion  in  Germany. 

News  came  to  the  Diet  on  25th  March  that  the  Pope  had  been  declared 
to  be  a heretic,  and  most  of  those  present  returned  to  Basle  and  Nicholas 
went  with  them. 

Eugenius  was  deposed  by  a decree  published  by  the  Council  on  26th 
June.  Ten  days  later  union  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  was 
announced,  and  Nicholas  interpreted  this  as  an  act  of  divine  approval 
upon  the  work  of  the  Pope  as  against  the  Council,  and  from  that  time 
he  had  no  further  dealings  with  the  conciliarists. 

Thomas  did  not  remain  long  at  Mainz  for  he  was  one  of  the  four 
selected  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Arles  on  28th  October  to  chose 
28  electors  from  the  Council  to  elect  a new  Pope.  They  were  soon  chosen, 
for  two  days  later  they  entered  the  conclave  and  on  5th  November  elected 
as  Pope  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  Abbot  was  one  of  the  deputation 
who  waited  on  him.  The  Duke  accepted  and  assumed  the  name  of  Felix 
on  17th  November,  1439.  The  Council  confirmed  this  on  26th  February, 
1440  ; there  were  thirty-three  present  at  this  session  of  the  proceedings, 
and  Felix  was  crowned  on  27th  July,  1440.1 

The  hard-working  Thomas  left  Basle  immediately  after  the  coronation 
and  went  as  a representative  to  the  Diet  of  Brouges,2  and  after  remaining 
there  for  a short  time  was  present  at  a Diet  at  Cologne  in  September.3 
As  a reward  for  all  the  work  he  had  done  for  the  Council  Felix  provided 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Dunkeld  on  29th  November  rendered  vacant  by 
the  translation  of  James  Kennedy  to  St.  Andrews  by  Eugenius.  It  may 
be  that  the  appointment  was  also  influenced  by  political  considerations 
as  was  the  case  in  the  provision  of  both  Andrew  Munro  to  Ross  and 
James  Douglas,  aged  16,  to  Aberdeen  on  30th  May,  1441. 4 

On  29th  March,  1441,  Thomas  was  deprived  of  the  Abbey  of  Dundren- 
nan  on  account  of  his  support  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  The  monastery 
was  given  to  Alexander  Brady  who  had  gone  to  Florence  to  inform  the 
Pope  of  the  whole  matter.  He  paid  the  annates  there  on  10th  April.5 

During  this  time,  possibly  after  his  deprivation  of  Dundrennan  by 
Eugenius,  and  as  he  could  not  obtain  possession  of  the  See  of  Dunkeld 
because  of  Eugenius’  appointment,  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Christopher,  outside  the  walls  of  Turin,  which  was  in 

1 Pastor,  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  1 passim.  3 Mon.  Con.,  iii,  465,  504,  51 1. 

* Conc ■ B‘ ™.,  vii,  255,  271.  * Cf.  Dunlop,  Kennedy,  p.  41-2. 

* Cameron,  Apostolic  Camera  of  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  129.  C.P.R.,  ix,  122-6. 
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the  part  of  Italy  that  recognised  Felix.  He  ceased  to  be  connected  with 
this  monastery  when  he  returned  to  the  obedience  of  Nicholas  V.1 

Thomas  was  busy  at  the  Council  during  these  eventful  years.  In 
addition  to  taking  a leading  part  in  its  debates  and  administration,  he 
preached  on  several  occasions.  Manuscript  copies  of  four  of  his  sermons 
still  remain  extant,  although  it  is  very  likely  that  he  preached  many  more. 
It  was  appropriate  that  a Scot  should  preach  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day  ; he 
preached  on  obvious  text,  St.  Matthew  iv,  18  : " And  Andrew  his  brother." 
He  most  probably  delivered  this  in  1433.  Two  years  later  he  preached  on 
Trinity  Sunday  and  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  22nd  July.  The 
last  sermon  of  which  we  have  record  was  preached  on  the  third  Sunday 
after  Easter,  possibly  in  the  following  year.2 

He  was  greatly  esteemed  as  a preacher  and  manuscript  copies  of  his 
sermons  must  have  had  a wide  circulation  during  his  life-time  and  long 
afterwards.  Copies  are  to  be  found  in  libraries  scattered  over  Europe3 
but  none  of  them  have  ever  been  printed. 

Although  these  sermons  were  not  for  the  ears  of  the  ordinary  layman, 
there  is  an  interesting  reference  to  him  as  a popular  preacher  by  John 
Ireland,  a contemporary  fellow  Scot,  who  records  that  Livingston  gave 
an  example  to  his  audience  of  what  happened  to  the  unbelieving.  The 
sermon  illustration  told  of  how  a man,  when  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  immaculate  conception,  was  immediately  devoured  by  a bear.4 

Shortly  after  Nicholas  V had  become  pope  on  the  death  of  Eugenius, 
Felix  made  his  last  attempt  to  regain  recognition  by  the  Scots.  On  20th 
March,  1447,  he  appointed  Thomas  Livingston  as  his  legate  to  Scotland. 
Thomas  was  empowered  to  absolve  the  adherents  of  Eugenius  and  to 
arbitrate  between  James  Ogilvy  and  James  Kennedy,  bishops  of  St. 
Andrews.  He  was  also  instructed  to  translate  James  Bruce,  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  to  Glasgow.  If  Bruce  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  occept  Glasgow, 
Thomas  was  to  be  appointed  to  that  see  himself. s This  arrangement  was 
to  facilitate  his  obtaining  actual  possession  of  Dunkeld,  but  Bruce  had 
already  been  collated  to  Glasgow  by  the  late  Eugenius,  on  3rd  February, 
1447, 6 and  William  Turnbull,  Doctor  of  Decrees,  Canon  of  Glasgow,  had 
been  provided  to  Dunkeld7  and  later  succeeded  on  Bruce’s  death  on 
1447,  to  Glasgow.8 

1 Rot.  Scot.,  ii,  330.  a Scottish  Historical  Review,  xxv,  p.  97.  • Ibid. 

4 M.  Esposito,  An  unpublished  work  of  John  Ireland  in  English  Historical 
Review,  xxxiv,  pp.  68-71. 

8 Baxter,  Copiale,  p.  340-52. 

® Cameron,  Apostolic  Camera  of  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  37.  1 Ibid. 

8 Ibid.,  pp.  39,  40. 
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Livingston  set  out  promptly.  He  was  in  England  before  25th  May 
when  he  received  a safe  conduct  for  two  months  to  proceed  to  Scotland 
with  his  party  of  six.1  The  shortness  of  his  proposed  stay  indicates  how 
hopeless  he  viewed  the  whole  situation.  This  was  borne  out  by  Nicholas’s 
promotions  in  October,  1447,  and  January,  1448,  and  his  granting  reserva- 
tions of  certain  benefices  to  royal  nominees.2  Nicholas  also  strengthened 
his  position  in  Scotland  by  confirming,  on  28th  July,  1447,  the  faculty, 
to  proceed  against  schismatics,  previously  granted  to  James  Kennedy, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.3  Kennedy’s  hand  was  also  strengthened  by 
receiving,  on  28th  January,  1449,  an  indult  to  dispone  of  benefices  in  the 
episcopal  collation,4  and  on  nth  March,  the  Pope  reserved  certain 
benefices  for  collation  to  nominees  of  Kennedy.5 

Livingston  was  defeated  before  he  started,  but  it  was  only  when 
Felix  V had  submitted  to  Nicholas  V that  he  returned  to  the  obedience 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Felix  was  promoted  cardinal  in  April,  1449,  being 
known  as  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sabina.6 

Thomas  in  all  probability  was  with  Felix  when  he  offered  to  be  subject 
to  Nicholas.  From  that  time  onwards  Livingston,  always  honoured  as  a. 
bishop  of  the  universal  church,  was  treated  with  great  consideration  by 
the  popes  as  is  seen  by  the  expression  motu  proprio  occurring  frequently 
in  the  papal  registers  in  entries  referring  to  this  prelate. 

In  a bull  dated  29th  December,  1450,  Nicholas  V made  Cardinal 
Nicholas  von  Cusa  his  legate  for  Germany,  Bohemia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.7  He  was  empowered  to  proclaim  the  Jubilee  and  offer  indul- 
gences to  those  who  could  not  visit  Rome.  He  was  also  authorised  to 
convene  local  and  provincial  councils  and  to  preside  over  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Pope.  The  reforming  aspect  of  the  legation’s  work  was 
emphasised,  all  special  privileges  of  clergy,  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
houses  being  suspended  during  the  Cardinal’s  visitation  except  those  of 
bishops  and  archbishops.  He  was  directed  to  visit  and  reform  monasteries, 
to  regulate  pluralities  and  to  absolve  cases  reserved  to  the  Roman  Court. 
If  necessary  he  was  permitted  to  appeal  to  the  secular  arm  for  support. 

Nicholas  and  his  retinue,  with  Livingston  among  them,  set  out  on  the 
last  day  of  14508  and  proceeded  in  a very  thorough  manner.  He  and  his 

1 Rot.  Scot.,  ii,  330.  7 C.P.R.,  x,  p.  7.  * Ibid.,  x,  p.  1. 

4 Reg.  Supp.,  433,  fo.  73,  quoted  by  Dunlop,  Kennedy,  p.  g8n. 

• C.P.R.,  x,  47,  108,  168. 

* Eubel,  Hierarchia  Catholica  medii  Aevi,  ii,  pp.  31,  70. 

T Uebinger,  Kardinallegat  Nicolaus  Cusanus  in  Deutschland  in  Historisches 

Jahrbuch  der  Gorres-  Gesellschaft,  viii,  p.  665. 

8 Vansteenberghe,  Nicolas  de  Cues,  p.  178. 
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colleagues  did  good  work  although  there  was  little  lasting  effect,  and  some 
failed  miserably.  To  give  a full  itinerary1  or  to  attempt  to  give  a full 
account  of  the  reforms  attempted  is  outwith  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
He  held  provincial  councils  at  Salzburg  on  3rd  February,  1451 ; at 
Magdeburg  on  20th  June  ; at  Mainz  on  14th  November  ; and  at  Cologne 
on  23rd  February,  1453. 2 Between  the  time  of  the  provincial  council  at 
Mainz  and  that  at  Cologne,  the  Pope  sent  him  and  the  Bishop  of  Siena 
(later  Pope  Pius  II)  to  a Diet  held  in  Vienna  late  in  1452  to  settle  a dispute 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  Ladislas  of  Bohemia  had  been  placed  under 
the  tutelage  of  Emperor  Frederick  III.3  Nicholas  sought  to  use  the 
occasion  to  reconcile  the  Bohemians  but  he  was  unsuccessful.  About  this 
time  also  there  were  plans  made  to  send  him  to  England  as  Papal  Legate4 
in  order  to  establish  peace  between  England  and  France.  The  Pope  had 
been  pressed  to  do  something  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Nicholas  did 
not  go  and  the  Cardinal  d’Estouteville  was  sent  instead.  Von  Cusa  did 
not  do  much  after  1452  and  died  a disappointed  man  in  1464,  three  days 
before  Pius  II. 

While  present  at  the  Provincial  Council  at  Salzburg  in  November, 
1451,  Thomas  most  probably  delivered  an  address.5  His  services  as  a 
preacher,  and  experienced  administrator  were  of  great  value  to  the 
Cardinal  during  these  the  important  years,  1451  and  1452. 

Thomas  Livingston  was  one  of  the  delegation  chosen  by  the  Cardinal 
to  carry  out  reforms  in  the  Benedictine  houses,  and  among  other  duties 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  examination  of  the  Ordinary  at  Bursfield  after 
the  Provincial  Councul  at  Mainz  in  November,  1451.  In  his  Exhortatio 
delivered  there  he  was  very  outspoken  against  the  non-observance  of  the 
rule.  He  did  his  work  well  and  this  monastic  house  became  a model  as  is 
seen  in  an  account  written  by  a monk  who  stayed  there  for  a short  time 
in  1457- 

' ‘ Truly  I am  treated  here  with  humanity  and  charity.  The  place  is 
solitary,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  woods  on  the  banks  of  a tidal  river 
called  Weser  ; it  abounds  in  good  fish  : for  instance,  in  great  trout  (which 
they  here  call  salmon)  and  eels.  There  are  four  stewponds  for  fish  on  this 
same  river  hard-by  the  monastery.  We  have  good  goats’  milk  cheeses. 
I have  at  last  learned,  but  with  difficulty,  to  drink  ale.  They  do  use 

1 Cf.  K.  Grube,  Sauer  Intinerat  des  Cardinals  von  Cues  wahrend  seiner  Legation 
von  1451-2  in  Zritsdrift  des  Westfal,  Gesch.  Ver.  1873,  p.  172. 

a Uebinger,  op.  cit. 

3 Creighton,  History  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  p.  302,  and  Jaeger,  Der  Streit,  i,  p.  73. 

4 Scharpff,  Nicolaus  von  Cusa,  pp.  195-6,  and  Vansteenberghe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  483-9. 

8 Scottish  Historical  Review,  vol.  xxv,  p.  97. 
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wine  here  but  only  on  the  sacrificial  altar.  Their  conversation  is  praise- 
worthy. . . . The  Abbey  is  poorly  endowed  and  simple  in  its  buildings. 
As  to  the  simplicity  of  structure  and  endowment  I know  not  any  monastery 
in  all  Austria  which  doth  not  notably  exceed  it ; yet  none  in  regularity 
of  life,  for  the  brethren  keep  each  other  in  great  charity.  All  through 
summer  and  autumn  they  have  manual  labour  with  earth,  and  two  hay 
harvests  and  the  gathering  of  fruits  from  the  trees  and  so  forth,  sometimes 
daily  for  two  hours  at  a time.  The  Father  Abbot  is  good  and  exemplary, 
so  that  we  may  truly  say  of  him  as  the  Wise  Man  in  Ecclesiasticus  : Have 
they  made  thee  ruler  ? be  not  lifted  up  : be  among  them  as  one  of  them. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  our  poverty,  he  ministers  food  and  raiment  in  sufficiency 
to  his  brethren.  For  if  we  were  not  impeded  at  times  by  the  necessity  of 
receiving  of  guests  and  visiting  monasteries,  it  would  be  his  delight  to 
continue  in  the  regular  conventual  exercises  with  his  brethren  ; therefore 
when  those  exercises  cease  he  attends  frequently  at  Matins,  in  Chapter 
and  in  Refectory.  Nevertheless  the  different  buildings  are  not  so  abun- 
dantly prepared  for  the  convent  as  at  Melk.  For  a few  years  ago,  even  in 
my  time,  this  was  a nunnery,  in  utter  ruins,  and  it  needed  to  be  built 
almost  afresh.  The  shaving  of  the  brethren  is  done  by  the  choir— brethren 
themselves,  not  by  any  secular  folk,  for  it  is  remote  from  men  and  the 
nearest  city  is  two  good  miles  distant.  They  are  shaved  not  in  a room 
with  a fireplace  but  in  a cold  chamber  both  winter  and  summer.  Their 
beards  are  shaved  every  week  and  their  tonsure  every  two  weeks.  Their 
cells  are  small  and  low.  The  partitions  are  of  wattle  plastered  with  clay  : 
they  have  no  doors  but  curtains.  I can  touch  with  my  hand  the  rafter 
of  the  upper  floor.  The  Refectory  is  competent,  the  buildings  are  well 
furnished  with  glass  windows.  Water  runs  all  through  the  rere-dorter. 
I have  not  yet  seen  the  infirmary,  but  it  is  said  to  be  humble.”1 

Against  this  glowing  account  must  be  set  later  information  which 
shows  that  a decline  in  standards  set  in  fairly  quickly  in  the  years  that 
followed.  The  reform  had  a more  lasting  effect  upon  some  houses  than 
on  others.  Abbot  Trithemius,  of  Spanheim  and  Wurzburg,  who  looking 
back  over  the  years  was  often  apt  to  count  the  successes  rather  than  to 
indicate  the  failures,  nevertheless  gave  a fair  summary  of  the  success  of 
Nicholas  von  Cusa’s  reform  when  he  wrote  that  it  had  truly  sown  good 
seed,  some  of  which  had  never  struck  root  in  men’s  hard  hearts  ; some 
had  sprung  up  and  been  choked  by  sloth  and  negligence  ; yet  a good 
part  was  still  bearing  fruit  forty  years  later.2 

\ Quoted  from  a translation  given  by  G.  G.  Coulton  in  Five  Centuries  of 
Religion,  iv,  pp.  171-2. 

* De  Vera  Studiorum  Rations,  quoted  by  Berliere  in  Revue  Benedictine  (1899), 
xvi,  p.  502. 
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Pope  Pius  II,  who  had  been  a clerk  at  Basle  when  Thomas  was  one 
of  the  leading  figures  there,  took  a great  interest  in  his  welfare  as  his 
life  drew  to  a close. 

The  Pope,  as  a reward  for  his  obedience,  on  16th  July,  1449,  granted 
motu  proprio  the  parish  church  of  Kirkinner  to  Thomas  to  be  held  in 
commendam  on  the  death  of  David  Hamilton  until  he  obtained  a cathedral 
church.1  Livingstone  had  difficulty  during  the  next  few  years  in  his 
attempts  to  retain  this,  his  only  benefice  at  that  time. 

Shortly  after  he  had  offered  obedience  to  Pope  Nicholas,  Thomas 
joined  Nicholas  von  Cusa  in  Germany  and  was  referred  to  as  his  chancellor. 
During  1449  von  Cusa  preached  three  sermons  in  German  at  Hildesheim 
to  the  people  of  the  town  while  Livingston  delivered  two  Latin  sermons 
to  the  monks  and  other  clergy  in  the  monastic  church  there.2 

Our  Cistercian  bishop  was  no  doubt  with  Nicholas  von  Cusa  when 
he  returned  to  Rome  on  nth  January,  1450, 3 and  would  be  present  at 
his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Brixen  by  the  Pope  on  23rd  March.4 

Within  a few  months,  Kirkinner  was  appropriated  to  the  episcopal 
mensa  of  the  cathedral  of  Whithorn  and  it  was  not  until  9th  September, 
1451,  after  Thomas  and  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  High  Warden  of 
Annandale  and  Lord  of  Galloway,  had  petitioned  the  Pope,  that  Pope 
Nicholas  revoked  motu  proprio  the  appropriation  and  confirmed  that  he 
should  retain  possession  until  he  should  obtain  a bishopric  in  Scotland.5 

At  some  time  during  the  next  three  years  he  received  a pension  of 
one  hundred  florins  out  of  the  fruits  of  Newbattle  and  Dundrennan  by 
papal  authority.  Nicholas  did  this  in  a spirit  of  conciliation  to  compensate 
him  for  the  loss  of  the  abbacy  of  Dundrennan  (which  he  had  incurred  for 
supporting  the  Council  of  Basle)  and  to  enable  him  to  maintain  himself 
in  a state  worthy  of  a bishop.  Thus  the  two  Cistercian  monasteries  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  in  his  youth  helped  to  sustain  him  during 
a difficult  period  of  financial  embarrassment  in  his  old  age  now  that  the 
Schism  had  been  healed. 

As  Livingston  was  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  a dignity  in  the  church, 
the  Pope,  on  28th  May,  1454,  reserved  to  his  own  gift  the  first  Cistercian 

1 C.P.R.,  x,  196. 

a Peter  Dieppurch,  Annalen  des  Hildesheimer  Luchtenhafes  der  Fraterherren, 
veroffentlicht  von  R.  Doebner.  Annalen  und  Akten  der  Bruder  des  gemeinsamen  Lebens 
ini  Luchtenhof  zu  Hildesheim.  ( Quellen  und  Darstellungen  zur  Geschichte  Nieder- 
sachsens  Bd„  ix,  1903)  p.  22.  (The  Cistercian  bp.  is  wrongly  identified  by  Koch  as 
Thomas  Lauder.) 

3 Duex,  N.  von  Cusa,  ii,  p.  2.  4 Scharpff,  N.  von  Cusa,  p.  153. 

1 C.P.R.,  x,  96. 
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monastery  to  become  vacant  except  the  Abbeys  of  Melrose,  Dundrennan 
and  Kinloss,  whose  abbots  were  father  abbots,  so  that  Thomas  could  hold 
it  in  commandant.  Thomas  offered  to  forego  the  pension  of  one  hundred 
florins  which  had  been  recently  granted  to  him  if  and  when  he  should 
obtain  possession  of  such  a monastery.  It  was  directed  that  he  should 
not  receive  more  than  300  florins  if  he  was  a non-resident.1  Shortly 
after  this  date  he  was  granted  the  abbey  of  Cupar2  to  be  held  in  commendam 
but  the  exact  date  is  unknown.3 

Shortly  after  Thomas  was  appointed  to  Cupar,  on  16th  April,  1456, 
Calixtus,  after  having  committed  the  case  to  Master  John  Didacus  de 
Coca,  a papal  chaplain  and  auditor,  annulled  motu  proprio  the  commenda 
of  Kirkinner  for  several  reasons.  Now  that  he  had  possession  of  Cupar 
which  was  worth  about  1500  florins,  he  was  quite  able  to  support  himself 
out  of  such  fruits.  Also  there  were  few  unappropriated  parish  churches 
left  for  secular  clerks,  the  king  was  against  the  granting  of  parish  churches 
in  commandam,  and  the  church  was  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
monastery  and  without  a rector.4 

This  information  was  most  probably  given  by  Patrick  Lockhart,  M.A., 
a priest  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  who  held  the  chapel  of  Dundonald,  as 
he  was  granted  a collation  and  provision  to  Kirkinner  on  the  following 
day.  He  appears  to  have  been  quite  an  important  person  as  his  petition 
■for  the  benefice  was  supported  by  the  king  to  whom  he  was  a chaplain. 
As  well  as  being  in  the  household  of  James  he  was  also  a member  of  the 
household  of  Charles  VII  of  France.  The  noble  birth  of  his  father  and 
mother  gave  him  a status  in  court  circles.5 

This  led  to  litigation.  Thomas  raised  an  action  at  the  Roman  Court. 
James  supported  Thomas,  who  was  his  private  confessor  and  councillor. 
He  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Pope,  who  was  Thomas’  former  colleague 
at  Basle,  that,  although  a bishop,  Thomas  had  no  cathedral  church  ; that 
he  had  long  ceased  to  be  abbot  of  Dundrennan  ; and  had  been  given 
both  the  abbacy  of  Cupar  in  commendam  and  Kirkinner  until  he  became 
bishop  of  a diocese.  The  king  also  confirmed  that  the  pension  of  100 
florins  which  was  paid  out  the  fruits  of  the  Monasteries  of  Newbattle 
and  Dundrennan  had  ceased  on  his  appointment  to  Cupar  and  that 

1 C.P.R.,  x,  257,258. 

9 Charters  of  the  Abbey  of  Cupar  Angus,  ii,  273. 

s It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  not  just  an  isolated  case  of  the  in  commendam 
system  being  used  to  help  an  aged  cleric  worthy  of  financial  assistance.  During  the 
twenty-five  years  from  1445  to  1470  there  was  a considerable  number  of  instances 
an  Scotland. 

4 C.P.R.,  x,  i,  pp.  113-4. 


5 Ibid.,  xi,  p.  39. 
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Thomas  was  not  receiving  more  than  300  florins  from  the  fruits  of  Cupar 
if  he  did  not  reside  there.  It  was  also  emphasised  that  the  monastery 
would  not  suffer  in  any  way  nor  the  number  of  monks  be  diminished.  It 
was  further  mentioned  that  Kirkinner,  which  Thomas  had  held  for  more 
than  five  years,  had  been  well  served  in  respect  of  divine  worship.  The 
financial  aspect  was  stressed,  and  it  was  recorded  that  Thomas,  even 
when  residing  at  Cupar,  with  all  the  burdens  of  the  monastery,  did  not 
receive  as  much  as  when  he  had  the  hundred  florins  pension  and  the 
income  of  Kirkinner,  which  did  not  exceed  forty  pounds  a year.  The 
king  claimed  that  if  Calixtus  had  known  all  these  facts  he  would  not  have 
revoked  Thomas’s  appointment  to  Kirkinner. 

The  Pope,  having  been  reminded  of  Thomas’s  place  at  the  king's 
court,  and  that  he  had  done  much  for  the  apostolic  see  with  Nicholas 
von  Cusa,  recalled  all  causes  in  the  matter  to  himself  and  appointed,  on 
27th  February,  1459,  James  Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Andrew 
Muirhead,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  John  Achilmere,  Provost  of  the  col- 
legiate church  of  St.  Salvator’s,  to  summon  Patrick  Lockhart  and  all 
concerned  and,  ' ‘ if  they  find  the  account  of  the  case  give  by  the  king 
to  be  true,  to  declare  the  commenda  to  be  revoked  for  false  reasons  and 
so  annul  the  letters  of  Calixtus,  affirm  the  letters  of  Nicholas,  and  restore 
full  possession  of  the  church  to  Thomas.”1 

His  strength  was  failing  and  his  sight  gone  when,  now  over  seventy, 
he  applied  to  the  Roman  court  for  permission  to  appoint  a coadjutor 
during  his  life  time.  On  17th  July,  1459,  the  Abbots  of  Melrose  and  New- 
battle  were  granted  a mandate  to  appoint,  if  suitable  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  William  Strathaquhyn,  a monk  of  Cupar,  to  be 
Livingston's  coadjutor  for  life.2 

Even  now,  as  his  life  was  drawing  to  a close,  he  was  still  being  troubled 
over  Kirkinner.  John  Achilmere,  Provost  of  St.  Salvator’s,  had  informed 
the  Pope  that  he  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  Thomas  against  Patrick 
with  costs,  but  Thomas  alleged  that  the  sentence  had  become  a res 
judicata.  The  Pope,  therefore,  on  9th  April,  1460,  ordered  George  de 
Schoriswod,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  the  bishop  of  Marsico,  and  William  Boner, 
the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  if  they  found  the  proceedings  to  have  been  lawful, 
to  confirm  the  sentence  and  its  consequences,  extinguish  the  suit  and 
impose  perpetual  silence  on  Patrick  in  regard  to  Kirkinner,  and  to  execute 
sentence  causing  it  to  be  observed  by  ecclesiastical  censure  without 
appeal.3 

It  is  doubtful  if  Thomas  ever  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this 
protracted  litigation  had  been  settled  for  he  died  before  8th  April  1460 

1 C.P.R.,  xi.  379-381.  a Ibid.,  xi,  388.  * Ibid.,  xi,  418-9. 
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•when  he  was  succeeded  at  Kirkinner  not  by  his  old  opponent,  but  by 
Hugh  Douglas,  who  was  a kinsman  of  the  king  and  Earl  Douglas  and  a 
nephew  of  Bishop  James  Kennedy,  his  petition  having  been  supported  by 
the  king.1 

The  monks  of  Cupar  elected  John  Hudton,  the  subprior,  to  the  abbacy2 
but  he  resigned  the  following  year.3 

Bishop  Thomas  Livingston  of  noble  origins,  the  friend  or  acquaintance 
of  some  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the  fifteenth  century,  passes  from  the 
pages  of  history,  having  left  some  deep  impressions  on  his  age  but  his 
footsteps  are  often  difficult  to  follow  with  perfect  certainty.  His  greatness 
does  not  lie  in  what  he  achieved  but  in  what  he  attempted  to  do  with 
great  tenacity.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
•ecclesiastical  figures  of  his  day.  The  judgment  passed  upon  him  by  one 
of  his  contemporaries,  ‘ bone  memorie,’  found  added  in  the  margin  opposite 
his  name  in  the  papal  registers,4  sums  up  what  every  age  must  think  of  him. 

1 C.P.R.  xi.  421.  Hugh  Douglas  held  at  this  time  the  canonries  of  Aberdeen, 

Brechin  and  Bothwell,  with  the  prebends  of  Kincardine,  Guthrie  and  Hawick 
respectively. 

9 Charters  of  the  Abbey  of  Coupar  Angus,  ii,  p.  273.  s Ibid. 

4 C.P.R. , xi,  421. 


